18                            INTRODUCTION.
it is certain that the Bawi would on occasions deliver himself of an immense number of passages illustrative of a single idea. There is a composition extant in which a stranger is represented as knocking at a door, which is opened by a girl. The stranger demands hospitality, and the girl asks him the name of his tribe. He gives it, and the girl at once replies with some satirical verses from a poet on that tribe. The man abashed exclaims, "No, I spoke falsely," and mentions another tribe,, on which the girl repeats satirical verses on that tribe also. The man then mentions another, and another, until the girl has satirized all the tribes of the Arabs by quotations from the poets. This composition is, of course, an exercitation by some Eawi, or some man of letters formed after the same type. The celebrated Asma'i, who sprung, like so many learned man, from Basra, but lived at Bagdad in the time of Harun ar Eeshid, not only knew sixteen thousand pieces of verse in the metre called rejez, but performed astonishing feats of quotation, so that there was scarcely an object in nature that he could not illustrate by verses from the ancients. So profound was his learning that, when in old age he returned to Basra, the Khalif Al Ma'mun used to draw up questions on doubtful points of literature and send them to him to be solved.
Al Hamadani was a sage of this school, but he had in addition originality and wit approaching to genius. Like many of the most illustrious of the Arabic writers, he lived far from the Arabic peninsula, and may even have been of foreign origin. He was born at Hamadan, hence his name, but his life appears to have been passed and to have closed at Herat. He died in the 398th year of